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EDITORIAL NOTE 


We hope you like our new 
dress! 


Even more than that, we hope 
you are going to like what the 
new American Child will bring 
you: attractive packages con- 
taining highlights of informa- 
tion in the areas that concern 
us both—specifically about 
trends and programs that pro- 
tect young people against ex- 
ploitative child labor and pro- 
mote the best educational and 
employment opportunities for 
them. 


In this issue, we bring you the 
facts about a group of particu- 
larly disadvantaged youngsters: 
those we call “delinquent.” We 
have tried to tell you the truth 
about delinquency and the 
child labor laws—what we 
know and what we need to 
know, along with what can be 
done. 


We'd love to hear your reac- 
tions. 
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Walk down Any Street in any unstable aiihiceiiaed where 
values are changing in Any City. There you will find him, 
lurking on a street corner or in front of a candy store. 


He’s strong and muscular, big for his age. Yet he has the 
defeated, beaten air of a hopeless, old man. His body is 
tense; every nerve seems alert and watchful. He’s standing 
there dreaming . .. about excitement and adventure. But 
tonight, he has no plans. He’s just drifting, waiting ... 
trying to stay alive. 


Surely you’ve seen him; his name is Legion. 


His father, an unskilled laborer who earns about $2500 a 
year, doesn’t live at home any more. It doesn’t matter much 
— to him or the family. He’s a heavy drinker with a criminal 
record who never supervised his kids and doesn’t care 
whether they’re good or bad. He married his wife because 
he had to, but he never loved her — or anyone else. 


She’s replaced him with another man — nearly his twin — 
weak, without self-control, extremely punitive. He wants 
her to give his own immature needs her complete attention 
and is cruel both to her and to the children — with the un- 
thinking cruelty of an unruly child. 


She isn’t much better. Although she has had five kids, she 
didn’t want them nor does she guide them. Twenty years 
ago, she was herself a neglected or delinquent child. Now 
she’s not very bright and seriously ill. She has to rely on 
social agencies for help and financial’ relief. 


The family has moved from one overcrowded place to an- 
other, all in underprivileged neighborhoods. None of these 
“homes” have had adequate plumbing or sanitation. The 
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parents have neither run the household, given the kids any 
cultural atmosphere, nor tried to improve the family status. 
They’ve expected the children to behave as adults without 
the privileges. 


Now, at fourteen, the boy is precociously independent but 
starved for love and security. He’s depressed and shaky, 
eaten up by anxiety, torn apart by conflict. His emotions 
are blunted; he cannot love the parents who have been cruel 
or indifferent to him. 


At home he’s pretty passive, but at school he’s aggressive, 
angry, and unfriendly. He’s been playing hookey for days 
at a time since he was nine. Since then, he’s committed 
the whole gamut of school offenses — not starting the mis- 
chief but always going along with it. He hates school and 
would like to quit. 


Most of the time, he’s insecure, feels empty and like a 
nobody, in conflict between what he is and what he wants to 
be. In thinking about his future, he’s vague and childish. 
Never having heard talk about what people do for a living, 
he alternates between dreaming about an adventurous life 
and thinking about jobs that require little training. 


Outside of school, he belongs to a gang of kids who under- 
stand him — kids as scared and resentful of authority as 
he is. They like to roam, do whatever comes into their heads, 
see who can steal the most without being caught. Better 
still is wrecking for the pure joy of it. Other things that 
seem like fun are movies, ride-stealing, drinking, smoking, 
and late hours. 


Although he is uncooperative and defies convention, he can’t 
assert himself and doesn’t feel particularly competitive. He 


doesn’t know how to control himself, even if he wanted to. 


There’s nothing kind, truthful, or spontaneous about him. 
He thinks tenderness and sensitivity are stupid, takes cru- 
elty, hate, and force for granted. 


He wants what he wants right now, and he wants to own a 
lot of “things.” But he doesn’t know how to go about getting 
them conscientiously. He’s very stubborn and self-centered, 
faces problems unrealistically and without self-criticism. 
Although he’s emotionally unstable and unable to operate 
efficiently, he’s dynamic, energetic, neeaent, and sug- 
gestible. 
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Take a good look at him. He’s already been in trouble with 
the police. Last year, there were one million like him — 
one out of forty-three of our young people! Twice as many 
are predicted by 1960. 


This portrait of a desperate young man is based primarily 
on the definitive study of juvenile delinquents reported by 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck in Unraveling Juvenile Delin- 
quency and on Sins of Their Fathers by Marjorie Rittwagen, 
M.D., staff psychiatrist for New York Children’s Courts. 
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t | The delinquents I have seen are the product... 
: of their genetie inheritance, their parents’ in- 
_ fluence, their neighborhood, their schools, their 

§ church, their time. 


Marjorie Rittwagen, M.D. 









A number of responsible people would answer this question 
emphatically, “Yes!” They would say that idleness is the 
major cause of juvenile crime. They would say that the 
child labor laws tend to force our young man into idleness. 
They would also say that work would cure his delinquency. 
They believe child labor laws have gone beyond the point of 
common sense. Moreover, the laws have been antiquated by 
technical, industrial, and social progress that has created 
“new and effective protective measures outside the law.” 


Listen to a juvenile court judge: 
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LAWS TO BLAME? 


I | 


ARE THE CHILD LABOR 


“In my experience .. . I have yet to see a youthful serious 
offender whose trouble was not caused to a large extent 
by idleness. . . The so-called ‘child labor laws’ . . . tend 
to force all adolescents into idleness, particularly those who 
are not doing well in school and who are eager to get out 
into the world and start making their way. . . They cre- 
ate disrespect for law, wholesale evasion of it, and actual 
bootlegging of opportunities for youth employment.” Wil- 
liam G. Long, Judge of the Superior Court, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, “Let’s Put Our Idle Teenagers to Work,” American 
Magazine, October, 1955. 


The New Jersey State Grange several years ago resolved: 

“Juvenile delinquency is on the increase and many of its 
causes can be traced to the inadequacy of the child labor 
laws due to the failure of a child to be able to find employ- 
ment between the time he leaves school at the age of 16 
and the age of 18, when he is permitted to enter industry.” 


A professor of education says: 
Work is a pathway to adulthood. “This is blocked for the 


14 or 15 year-old because of child labor laws which prevent | 


him from getting good jobs. Even the 16 or 17 year-old 





















who drops out of school has difficulty in finding a path to 
adulthood through a job because of the prevailing preju- 
dice against hiring youths under 18 and the scarcity of 
apprenticeships in the American labor force.” Professor 
Robert J. Havighurst of the University of Chicago recom- 
mends that society “examine carefully the existing child 
labor laws, to find out whether, under present industrial 
conditions, they may not be unnecessarily limiting the op- 
portunity of boys and girls 14 and over to get wholesome 
work experience.” 





A court psychiatrist says: 


“Many of our boys. . . don’t want to go to high school. 
The only reason they do is because of the 1936 law that 
upped the age of leaving school from fourteen to sixteen. 
. .- Many are not high school material. According to na- 

_ tional figures, 20 per cent of our 30,373,500 school children 
are just incapable of achieving elementary school stand- 
ards. Another 20 per cent have the ability to pass twe 
years of regular high school. . . 


“Vocational schools are now swamped with low I.Q. stu- 
dents instead of students with vocational ability. . . If 


the law requires these youngsters to remain in school an 
extra two years, then many educators feel that special 
type schools are needed for this rapidly growing group. 
. .. As the situation stands now, many youngsters of 
fourteen and fifteen whom. I’ve interviewed would prefer 
on-the-job education (a few schools are doing just that).” 
Dr. Marjorie Rittwagen in Sins of Their Fathers. 
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WHAT WE KNOW 
A Review of the Research 
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In 1950, Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck reported on the most de- 
tailed study of juvenile delin- 
quents to date in their book called 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. 
They matched 500 persistently 
delinquent boys with 500 persis- 
tently non-delinquent boys. The 
two groups were identical in = 
ethnic derivation, age, intelli- <= 
gence, and residence in underpriv- 
ileged areas. All were classified 
according to body types and given 
medical and psychiatric examinations along with intelligence, 
achievement, and Rorschach tests. 
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Their carefully documented findings did not only reveal a 
profile of the delinquent boy. They also made it possible to 
construct an instrument for spotting potential delinquents 
early in life. This instrument is being tested by the New 
York City Youth Board, and their first tentative report 
(printed in Children, March-April 1958) indicates its validity. 
The majority of the 220 boys studied are behaving in ac- 
cordance with predictions made when they entered school. 


Half the delinquent boys studied by the Gluecks were under 
eight when the first clear signs of misbehavior became evi- 
dent — indicating that truly preventive treatment ought 
to begin at least at school entrance. The Gluecks concluded: 
“Analysis of the wide variety and the perplexing interpene- 
tration of the factors entering into the causal process in 
juvenile delinquency makes it clear that no single nostrum, 
statute, institution, or administrative ‘set-up’ can be expected 
to prevent or ‘cure’ asocial and anti-social conduct of youth. 
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This is so by virtue of two facts: (1) The phenomenon of 
delinquency derives from a highly complex system of bio- 
cultural forces. (2) By the time the juvenile court and cor- 
rectional agencies are called upon to cope with persistent 
delinquents, the roots of emotional and behavioral maladjust- 
ment are deeply embedded in personality and character.” 


The great majority of specialists in this field agree that delin- 
quent behavior cannot be reduced to any single cause. Despite 
the fact that it is far too simple to say it is caused by idle- 
ness resulting from the child labor laws, it is worth sum- 
marizing what is known about work in relation to delin- 
quency. 


Fewer delinquent boys work after school hours than non- 
delinquents, according to the Glueck study, in which fifteen 
percent of the delinquents worked, compared with twenty- 
one percent of the non-delinquents. All the boys who worked 
did so to earn spending money, because they had been urged 
to do so by their families, because they liked work, enjoyed 
the prestige, or wanted to help their families. 


More delinquent than non-delinquent boys work at street 
trades. In the Glueck sample, more than half (58.2%) of the 
delinquent workers were peddling, boot-blacking, or selling 
papers — compared with only a third (36.7%) of the non- 
delinquents. 


More non-delinquents than delinquents worked at supervised 
jobs. Nearly a fourth (24.9%) of the non-delinquent workers 
were supervised, compared with only 8.2% of the delinquents. 


The Gluecks concluded, “By the nature of their jobs, which 
were more hazardous, less protected, and less exacting, as 
in other environmental experiences to which they were ex- 
posed, the delinquents were as a whole less favorably circum- 
stanced than non-delinquents.” 


The only other study of delinquents that touches on work 
available to us was made by Mrs. Marion Steel, supervisor 
of psychological services of the Vocational Advisory Service 
in New York City, at the California Youth Authority Ventura 
School for Girls in April, 1953. Its emphasis was on delin- 
quent girls as possible workers. The purpose of the study 
was to get more information about the girls and jobs open 
to them in order to make practical plans for training such 
youngsters. The sample included 150 inmates and 82 parolees. 


The girls got their jobs largely through state employment 
services, employers in twelve selected industries, parole offi- 
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cers, and former Ventura girls in touch with the school. Left 
to their own devices, girls would limit themselves to a narrow 
range of jobs and means for getting them because they 
lacked confidence in themselves and didn’t know how to look 
for a job. For the most part, they would depend on local 
newspapers, families, friends, and window signs. 


Many of them worked as domestics, but others got commer- 
cial jobs (general office workers, typists, bank runners, mail 
distributors, and clerks), worked in the needle trades, in 
retail establishments, and in aircraft factories. 


The girls left their jobs for five major reasons: 


1. An objection to the type of work (particularly domes- 
tic, because it gave no feeling of independence, involved 
long hours, substandard wages, and Sunday work). 


2. Lack of interest in the job. 
3. Employer objection to girl’s behavior. 


4. Difficulty getting along with supervisors and fellow 
workers. 


5. They ran away from home or foster home. 


The study indicated clearly that girls’ emotional problems 
seriously interfered with their training and job stability. 
However, neither study made any attempt to measure the 
affect jobs had on delinquency. 


Nevertheless, we do know that no panacea has been found 
for preventing or reducing it. Even more than that, we know 
that a number of known measures are insufficient. 


The famous Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study, reported by 
Edwin Powers and Helen Witmer in An Experiment in the 
Prevention of Delinquency, demonstrated that special coun- 
seling is no more effective than regular community forces in 
preventing boys from committing delinquent acts. The study 
also demonstrated that the ordinary methods of social work- 
ers don’t prevent delinquency. 


It carefully matched two groups of 325 boys, each having 
the same number of “problem” youngsters. One group was 
left alone; the other received all the aid a resourceful coun- 
selor could offer, backed by the study, the school, and com- 
munity agencies. Nobody received more than eight years of 
treatment, and the median period was about five years. 


Dr. Gordon Allport, in his foreword to the report, com- 
ments, ‘We can only conclude that the prevention of delin- 
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quency requires the establishment and maintenance of better 
homes under the control of better parents.” 


Powers and Witmer in another report, called The Effective- 
ness of Delinquency Prevention Programs, point out in ad- 
dition that psychiatric treatment alone is “inadequate to 
overcome the influence of grossly unfavorable social condi- 
tions and is often unacceptable to families who live in the 
slums. The usual group work services of a conventional char- 
acter also appear not to have much effect upon delinquency.” 


Furthermore, we know that the problem is much bigger than 
it appears to be. For example, for every court delinquent 
in a given year, there may be several others so chronically 
disturbed that they are potentially delinquent, according to 
Srole and Langer of Cornell University Medical Center. Dr. 
Peter Lejins of the University of Maryland reports that one 
boy in five will have a delinquency record by the time he 
reaches draft age. 


In summary, then, we know: 
¢ Who the delinquent is. 


¢ How to spot the potential delinquent when he enters 
school. 


¢ Delinquency cannot be reduced to any single cause. 


¢ More non-delinquents than delinquents appear to work 
after school hours. 


¢ Delinquents are more likely than non-delinquents to 
work at street trades than on supervised jobs. 


¢ Delinquents are less favorably circumstanced job-wise 
than non-delinquents. 


¢ Delinquents tend to limit themselves to a narrow range 
of jobs. 


¢ The emotional problems of delinquent girls seriously 
interfere with their training and job stability. 


¢ No panacea is known to prevent or reduce delinquency. 


¢ A number of known measures are insufficient in the 
prevention or reduction of delinquency. 


The problem is much bigger than it seems. 





WHAT WE NEED TO KNOW 


Is it true that “where there’s smoke, there’s fire’? If so, 
we must assume (despite the absence of evidence) that there 
is some relationship between the child labor laws and juve- 
nile delinquency. To prove this, we need to know more about 
what conditions produce idleness and what it does to a 
youngster. We need to demonstrate that: 


¢ Idleness alone (or in combination with other factors) 
can precipitate a delinquent act. 


e Idleness is produced by certain specific factors (eco- 
nomic, psychological, etc.) of which the child labor laws 
are one. 


If it can be demonstrated that certain aspects of the child 
labor laws are obsolete, there should be investigation into 
the circumstances under which it might be desirable to make 
amendments to permit certain carefully selected young people 
to leave school and go to work, provided that it could be 
demonstrated that this was a better solution than other 
possibilities such as school-supervised work-study programs 
aimed at the delinquent’s special needs. 


Although it is now possible to spot the potential delinquent, 
we still do not know if all delinquents and/or potential delin- 
quents are uneducable or slow learners. Until we know that, 
we cannot know that amending the laws to permit fourteen 
and fifteen-year-olds showing “no aptitude for study” to 
leave school will rid the schools of all delinquents. 


Moreover there are certain important things we need to know 
about delinquents and work experience. They include: 


e Can delinquents and/or potential delinquents make a 
better adjustment to work than to school? 


¢ Can delinquents and/or potential delinquents get more 
out of a job than out of school? What kind of a job? 
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What combination of characteristics must a delinquent 
or potential delinquent have to profit more from a job 
than from school? 


Does work provide a learning experience for them? 
Can they benefit more from a job than from a school- 
and-work program? 

What kinds of jobs are they equipped to do? 

What kinds of jobs are open and/or available to them? 


What kinds of jobs will provide them with a construc- 
tive work experience? 


Can they get any job? A constructive job? 


Will employers hire them? Under what circumstances 
and for what kind of work? 


Do jobs prevent potential delinquents from becoming 
delinquents? What kinds of jobs and under what cir- 
cumstances? 


Is any job better for any potential delinquent than school 
or idleness? 


What types of jobs are better for a potential delinquent 
than school or idleness? 


Can work alone prevent a potential delinquent from be- 
coming a delinquent? Under what circumstances? 


Can work in combination with other preventives stop 
potential delinquents from becoming delinquents? What 
other measures? Under what circumstances? 


It will be impossible to prove that child labor laws affect de- 
linquency until these questions and others like them are 
answered. It will be equally impossible to disprove it. 


IS THERE AN ANSWER? , 


\2Zg 


For every unsolved problem there is a scape- 
goat. Never is this more true than when for a 
complicated problem a single answer is de- 
manded. With a scapegoat life becomes easier. 
No longer is it necessary to work on the basic 
causes of the problem, and now all the accumu- 
lated frustrations can express themselves in 
hatred. 


Dr. M. Rittwagen, Sins of Their Fathers 


We began with a portrait of one desperate young man. Let 
us return to him. His picture has recently been on the front 
page of every newspaper, once again calling widespread at- 
tention to the problem created by his presence in the regular 
public school classroom. 


This new “crisis” only underlines the immediate need for 
imaginative solutions — not only to end delinquency in our 
schools but also to help this one young man. The headlines 
have only re-emphasized the demand for increased responsi- 
bility. We must develop and initiate programs in the com- 
munity and within the school system to meet the educa- 
tional and vocational needs of all our children. 


Too often, public concern focuses on the student whose edu- 
cation is being disrupted by the delinquent handful (less 
than one per cent of public school pupils, according to the 
New York City Board of Education). Such understandable 
concern brushes aside consideration for the special needs of 
a socially maladjusted minority. 


To solve the problem of the majority, it has been suggested 
that compulsory school attendance and child labor laws be 
amended to permit fourteen and fifteen-year-olds showing 
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“no aptitude for study” to leave school and enter the labor 
market. We believe this proposal is premature. 


The previous pages have demonstrated that certain basic 
questions remain unanswered. Until they are answered, we 
do not believe there is evidence to show that any fourteen- 
year-old is already entirely beyond educational redemption. 
Are our tests so accurate, our disciplinary systems so irre- 
proachable, our methods for sorting children into categories 
so infallible that we can with certainty call a child “unedu- 
cable”? Is it really impossible for our schools to help our 
desperate young man — at least until he is sixteen — to get 
the skills, knowledge, and guidance he needs for better citi- 
zenship and working life? 


Some experimental programs aimed at encouraging academ- 
ically untalented youngsters to stay in school have had inter- 
esting results. They indicate that even our very disturbed 
young man might profit from specially tailored education. 
We have been particularly interested in the type of school- 
and-work program that enables the youngster to get voca- 
tionally slanted education along with half-time, school-super- 
vised jobs. We should like to see some of these programs 
designed particularly to meet the special needs of potential 
delinquents and delinquents like our young man. 


Releasing him from school undoubtedly would bring welcome 
relief to his overburdened and harassed teachers. But would 
it even partially solve the problem of delinquency in our 
schools? Would excusing him from school and telling him 
to go out and get a job fulfill our responsibility to him? Will 
work suddenly adjust him to a society in which he has never 
been at home? 


Any discussion about work as a solution to his problem pre- 
supposes that jobs are available to him. We wonder if they 
are. Does industry want him any more than the schools do? 
We know that: 


¢ Young people under twenty have the highest rate of 
unemployment of any age group — even during peak em- 
ployment and without the inclusion of fourteen and 
fifteen-year-old “problem” children. 


¢ Young people who do not finish high school have more 
difficulty getting jobs than those who do. 


¢ The younger a child is and the less schooling he has, 
the more difficult it is for him to find work. 


¢ Only twenty-two percent of jobs open to young people 
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are open to sixteen-year-olds, according to a recent sur- 
vey of 165 job titles by the New York State Employ- 
ment Service. 


Employers, in practice, give preference to any available 
older applicant. 


Requirements other than age often completely eliminate 
most available sixteen-year-olds. (Such requirements in- 
clude education and training.) 


The New York survey was made before the recession and 
would seem to indicate clearly that the labor market cannot 
possibly absorb all the young workers ready to enter it. It 
is least likely to use our young man —the youngest child 
with the least education. 


Therefore, if legislation is passed permitting him to leave 
school, we can only assume that he will be out of school and 
out of work, a certain prey for the idleness about which so 
many are concerned. 


In this issue, we have tried to show what we know and what 
we need to know about the relationship between child labor 
laws and juvenile delinquency. We know that we have spot- 
lighted only some of the questions that need detailed study. 


However, we believe we have demonstrated that it is too 
soon and too easy to place the blame for this increasingly 
deadly social phenomenon on the child labor laws or any 
other solitary factor. What is required is not a scapegoat 
but careful, basic research and constructive solutions that 
will help one desperate young man as well as the majority 
of his fellows whom life has graced with less terrible 
problems. 





